The Story of British Diplomacy
time when the political ethics of The Prince were known only to a comparatively limited number of students and specialists. The commanding prominence secured by the writer of this work is largely to be explained by the natural tendency to attach the label of a well-sounding name to any body of doctrines or practice. So was it with Epicurus, Arminius or Calvin. In the same way certain natural and in themselves commonplace methods in domestic or international politics seem to gain definiteness and consistency by association with Machiavelli. Among English writers on international topics familiar aphorisms connect themselves with Sir William Temple or the men with whom he lived. These, however, will be most fittingly, if at all, considered at a later stage in this work. On this the threshold of our inquiry only one other remark need be made.
The place of Italy as a school of statecraft and diplomacy during the Middle Ages was, in modern times, to a great extent filled by Russia.* Here the intellectual activities of the higher classes were not distracted, as has been the Anglo-Saxon experience, from state duties by agriculture, manufactures, or even by judicial and civil employments. The two former were left to the lower classes. Those who constituted the flower of the nation, such as did not enter the army, were trained from early youth for diplomacy.
The diplomacy whose movements are now to be traced is that in which England has taken an active part and which have had for their headquarters the
* Diplomatic relations between England and Russia seem to have begun in the February of 1557, when the Czar Ivan Vasilivich sent an ambassador to the Court of Philip and Mary.
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